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ginia," published in his " Admiranda Narratio Fida Tamen," &c, 
Frankfort, 1590, and Wytfliets' map of " Norvmbega et Virginia," in 
his " Descriptionis Ptolemaicas Augmentura," &c, Lovanii, 1597, are 
fragmentary, and not maps of the Western World as far as then dis- 
covered. 

We should add that the Introduction to this book contains the will of 
Edward Johnson, and abstracts of the wills of his sons ; also a genealogy 
of the descendants of Edward Johnson, prepared by John Alonzo 
Boutelle. 

Mr. Poole has affectionately dedicated this book to the memory of 
his friend George Livermore of Cambridge, — a worthy tribute to a 
worthy man. 

11. — The Works of Anne Bradstreet in Prose and Verse. Edited by 
John Harvard Ellis. Charlestown : Abram E. Cutter. 1867. 
8vo. pp. lxxi., 434. 

In this volume of luxurious typography Mr. Ellis has brought to- 
gether all the writings extant of the earliest female poet of America. 
Some of these papers have never before been printed. The editor also, 
in a carefully written Introduction of seventy-one pages, has embodied 
what is known of her life and literary career. 

The first edition of Mrs. Bradstreet's poems was printed through the 
agency of her brother-in-law, Mr. John Woodbridge, and without her 
knowledge, in London, in 1650, under the title of "The Tenth Muse 

lately sprung up in America By a Gentlewoman in those Parts." 

The second edition was printed in Boston in 1678, with the title " Sev- 
eral Poems compiled with great Variety of Wit and Learning, full of 
Delight By a Gentlewoman in New England." A third edi- 
tion was issued in Boston in 1758, with the same title, but without the 
name of the publisher or the printer. 

From the fact that three editions of these poems were printed in 
those early days, we must infer that our ancestors read them with pleas- 
ure ; but in our time the interest attached to them is other than liter- 
ary. It is certainly a notable fact that such a volume was written and 
printed within the first twenty years after the settlement of the Massa- 
chusetts Colony, and under circumstances the most unfavorable for lit- 
erary development. It is curious also to see what sort of poetic ver- 
dure could spring from such uncongenial soil. 

The education and social position of Mrs. Bradstreet, the daughter of 
Thomas Dudley, and wife of Simon Bradstreet, both Governors of the 
Massachusetts Colony, and both eminent among its original founders, 
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were excelled probably by those of no other lady in the Colony. That 
she was an affectionate wife, a devoted mother, and a pattern of piety 
after the best Puritan models, is evident from her writings. She was 
born at Northampton in England in 1612-13. Nothing is known of 
her early life, except what is gathered from a few allusions made to it 
by herself. " As I grew up," she says, "to be about 14 or 15, I found 
my heart more carnal, and sitting loose from God ; vanity and the fol- 
lies of youth took hold of me. About 16 the Lord laid his hand sore 
upon me and smote me with the small-pox. When I was in my afflic- 
tion, I besought the Lord, and confessed my pride and vanity, and he 
again restored me. But I rendered not to him according to the benefit 
received. After a short time I changed my condition, and was mar- 
ried, and came into this country, where I found a new world and new 
manners, at which my heart rose. But after I was convinced it was 
the way of God, I submitted to it and joined to the church at Boston." 

If her poems had been written before she renounced the pride and 
vanity of this world, and " joined to the church at Boston," they would 
doubtless have treated a class of topics of more interest to the modern 
antiquary than anything contained in the volume before us. Her car- 
nal heart, it seems, rebelled at first against the early experiences and 
new manners of this "Western world. What a contribution to our 
knowledge of those times would have been her description, in humor- 
ous or satirical verse, of the experiences and manners which ruffled the 
serenity of her worldly mind ! Early piety is perhaps always to be 
commended ; but in this instance it was not favorable for that kind of 
literary effort in which the present age is interested, as showing the 
manners and customs of our ancestors. 

We are in the habit of extolling the wisdom and foresight of our 
progenitors ; and yet they seem to have had little conception of the kind 
of information respecting themselves which would be sought for in sub- 
sequent ages. A third-rate antiquary of to-day, if, by some eddy in the 
stream of time, he could be set back two centuries, would give us a 
more satisfactory account of the " form and pressure " of the time in 
which they lived than the best of those early writers have recorded. 
The incidents of every-day life they regarded as beneath the dignity of 
history and of poetry even. 

Mistress Bradstreet's verses, not excepting the few on domestic 
themes, such as " the restoration of my dear husband from a burning 
ague," " upon my daughter Hannah Wiggin, her recovery from a 
dangerous fever," might as well have been written in England as in 
Boston, or Andover, so far as they shed light upon what was charac- 
teristic of New England. Even from her domestic verses she man- 
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aged to exclude everything but her emotional piety and personal feel- 
ings. This excellent lady was doubtless one of the sixty or eighty 
principal women who, at first, attended the weekly preaching exer- 
cises of Mistress Anne Hutchinson, and she must have taken sides 
in the wordy and memorable Antinomian controversy of 1636. A 
woman's account of this woman's quarrel, in prose, rhyme, or blank 
verse, would have been precious ; but, alas ! there is no allusion to 
the subject in her writings. In the place of it we are treated with a 
rhythmical " Epitome of the three first Monarchies, viz. the Assyrian, 
Persian, Grecian, and the Roman Commonwealth." A hundred other 
topics founded on the events, the customs, the virtues, and the follies 
of that period might be suggested, of which her Muse, if it had antici- 
pated the demands of this practical and degenerate age, would doubt- 
less have sung. But hers was not the Muse of Colonial history, and 
we must be content with substitutes in the form of rhymes on " The 
Four Elements, the Four Constitutions, the Four Ages of Man, and the 
Four Seasons of the Year," which have as much relation to Massachu- 
setts affairs of two centuries ago as they have with the Darwinian 
theory of to-day. 

Besides her longer poems, already enumerated, the volume contains 
several minor pieces, one of which is " A Dialogue between Old England 
and New, concerning their Present Troubles, Anno 1642," commen- 
cing thus : — 

"New England. 
"Alas dear Mother, fairest Queen and best, 

With honour, wealth, and peace, happy and blest ; 

What ails thee hang thy head, and cross thine arras ? 

And sit i' th' dust, to sigh these sad alarms 1 

What deluge of new woes thus over-whelme ? 

What means this wailing tone, this mournful guise ? 

Ah, tell thy daughter, she may sympathize. 

" Old England. 
" Art ignorant indeed of these my woes ? 
Or must my forced tongue these griefs disclose ? 
And must myself dissect my tattcr'd state, 
Which 'mazed Christendome stands wondering at? 
And thou a Child, a Limbe, and dost not feel 
My fainting weakened body now to reel ? 
This Physick purging potion, I have taken, 
Will bring consumption, or an Ague quaking, 
Unless some cordial, thou fetch from high, 
Which present help may ease my malady." 

" In reference to her children," Mrs. Bradstreet writes : — 
" I had eight birds hatcht in one nest, 
Four Cocks there were, and Hens the rest, 
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I nurst them up with pain and care, 
Nor cost, nor labour did I spare, 
Till at the last they felt their wing, 
Mounted the Trees, and learn'd to sing ; 
Chief of the Brood then took his flight, 
To regions far, and left me quite." 

She here alludes to her son Samuel, who sailed for England in 
November, 1 657, and returned in July, 1661, when she again sings: — 

" All Praise to him who hath now turn'd 
My feares to joyes, and sighes to song, 
My teares to smiles, my sad to glad : 
He 's come for whom I waited long." 

" To her husband absent upon Publick employment," she writes : — 

" My head, my heart, mine eyes, my life, nay more, 
My joy, my magazine of earthly store, 
If two be one, as surely thou and I, 
How stayest thou there, whilst I at Ipswich lye V 

It would, of course, be very unhandsome treatment to test the lit- 
erary merits of Mistress Bradstreet's verses by the modern standard of 
criticism. The sole interest attached to them is that they were written 
and printed at that early period. With an antiquary the intrinsic mer- 
its of a book have nothing to do with its pecuniary value, which is the 
measure of a strange madness among collectors to possess it. The two 
early New England books which now command the highest price, — 
somewhere in the vicinity of a thousand dollars each, — the Bay Psalm 
Book, 1 640, and Eliot's Indian Bible, 1 663, — are intrinsically as worth- 
less volumes as can be named. The latter no person living can read 
(unless we except one linguistic scholar), and the former no person 
would desire to read. Still, a few of Anne Bradstreet's poems can be 
read without doing penance, and in the elegant form in which they are 
here presented are positively attractive, especially when we compare 
them with the rhythmical jargon of their contemporary, the Bay Psalm 
Book. 

Mr. Ellis has included in this edition the contents of a manuscript 
volume of Mrs. Bradstreet's miscellaneous writings, which is now for 
the first time printed entire, under the titles of " Religious Experiences 
and Occasional Pieces," and " Meditations." A page of this manuscript he 
has caused to be reproduced in fac-simile. Her " Religious Experien- 
ces " and " Meditations " are chiefly in prose, and their literary merit 
surpasses that of her poetry. 

From the freedom with which Mrs. Bradstreet makes use of classical 
allusions and the names of ancient writers, it has been inferred that she 
was acquainted with the Latin and perhaps the Greek language. Mr. 
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Ellis has identified the books she had read, and makes it highly proba- 
ble that she knew the classic writers only through English translations. 
The scraps of Latin she used do not imply that she understood the 
language. 

A woodcut of the Bradstreet House in North Andover, engraved in 
a most artistic manner by Mr. Henry Marsh of Cambridge, faces the title- 
page. 

The editor, in his elaborate historical Introduction, has made a thor- 
ough examination and judicious use of all the material extant for the 
illustration of his subject, and in it he has embodied much historical 
and literary information of value. 



12. — Manual of the Constitution of the United States of America. By 
Timothy Fabeae. Boston : Little, Brown, & Co. 1867. 

The author of this work remarks in his Preface that it was com- 
posed during the late war, and that " its position in this respect is dif- 
ferent from any prior exposition of the Constitution." 

There is need now of a fresh examination of the Constitution by 
some competent authority, made in the light of the great events to 
which Judge Farrar refers. These events have, in great measure, 
silenced a narrow brood of literalists who had striven during many 
years to belittle the great charter and to make its commandments of 
none effect by their tradition ; and to others they have given courage 
and breadth of view in interpreting it. It has lately been made to 
appear with uncommon distinctness that the nation must sometimes 
look through the letter of the Constitution and search for the spirit of 
it and for the ends to which it exists ; and that in great emergencies 
this instrument may furnish but little guidance except in the large 
concessions of power that are implied in it when it establishes a nation. 

We are compelled, however, to say that this volume is not the sort 
of work which is needed, and that, while it utters much paradox, it adds 
but little, if anything, of value to what had already been said. It 
undertakes to show that the Constitution confers upon the national 
government power to do " everything that a good government ought to 
be called upon to do for the benefit of any people." It insists that " the 
division of the British empire rendered the people of the American Union 
just as much a sovereign and independent nation as it left the people 
of the European portion " ; that " the States, as Colonies, were organ- 
ized under the Union"; and that the Confederation of 1781, by which 
it was declared that the United States had no " power, jurisdiction, or 



